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breach with the past; many threads are gathered up and woven
into the new pattern. The Iranian conception of kingly power
as a trust from God had, since Aurelian's day, once more taken
the place of an identification of the ruler with deity. And this
view of the Emperor as deriving his authority from God had
close parallels in Jewish and Christian thought: 'thou couldest
have no power at all against me except it were given thee from
above/ And when once the God-kingship had been abandoned,
the rest of the Hellenistic theory of sovereignty could be adopted
with hardly any change of language. The emperors aim, for
the Christian as for the pagan, is the imitation of God, just as
the earthly State should be a copy of the heavenly order* Pre-
cisely as the Greek king has for guiding principle the divine
Logos, so for the Christian emperor there is a divine Logos, the
Word of God, to lead and counsel him. Thus the theory of
Christian sovereignty as Eusebius set it forth is itself a symbol
of the way in which the past of the ancient world was carried
over into the Christian Empire. But though the transition is
thus mediated there is none the less at this time a break and a
turning-point in Roman history; the first Christian emperor
was, indeed, as Ammianus described him, a 'turbator rerum,* a
revolutionary. Constantine sitting amongst the Christian bishops
at the oecumenical council of Nicaea is in his own person the
beginning of Europe's Middle Age.